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The theoretical basis for an organizational structure 
determined by external "as well as inteamal factors—the contingency 
model— is presented through a consideration of two studies. The 
current research and speculation which have updated and augmented 
this theory are also included, and a contingency approach to library 
organization is justified. The changing nature of the academic 
library is described, followed by a discussion of specific changes in 
the structure of an academic library that seem appropxiate in the 
light of the external environment. (Author) ^ ,^ 
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An tuwierstanding of recent prganizatioiial research is important for 

* , • ' . ■ . 

acadendc library managers, \ The evidence presented' Ipy this research that 

orgattilzatlonal success Aepends on. .environnjental factors as well as Internal 

„^.._„,.,^^:i,.__„ :...L_„J^ : ^„....v...:„* : L.. L._}'..J 

efficiency, and the theoretical 'specification- of elements in the environment . 

' ■ • ■ •■•^ ' ' . . ' ' ' ' •■ . 

as proper determinants * bf an organization's structure, suggest that academic 

■ ■ ' ». ' * ■ ' ' " ^ ' 

•lihr^try administrators pay g.ttention to variables 'outside the liTxraary as well^ 

- ■■ ■ ' ■ . •" ■ ^ ' - . ' 

as those within it when estahlishing the relationships and roles that constitute 



the ongding "structure of a library or unite within a library'!! ^e likelihood 

■^• ' . r ' ■ ^ - ' • ' '^^ 

,that external variables should be considebred in the development, of the ^^ ... 

organifetibnal structure of ^ academic library provided the impetus for - \ 

' ■• ■• , // , ''f^ 

the research presented^ in tWLs paper, . ^ / ' , 

Ihe main sections of' the paper are as follows. The theoretical baisis 

for an organizational structure determined by I external as well as internal 

factors (the contingency model) is presented throxji^ a brief -consideratl. ^ 

of two ground-breaking studies. Then the current research and speculaticr. 

which has updated and lugmented this theory is outlined, and a contingency. 

approach to library organization Is justified, ^ Next, the changing nature of 

the acadiamlc -library environment is described. Finally, specific changes - 

In the s^^jtiure of , an academic library that seem appropriate in the ll^t ^ 



of the environment. are suggested, c . ' ' ^ 

A CQNTDTGEINCY MODEL FQr' QRGAHIZATIQNAL STRUCTORE ... 

J^efe Thompson presente a theoretical analysis of organizations ias - 
open sjrstems whose; success dcpeiKis on achieving rational functioning despite 
^grlllcant dependence on irrational , elemente'. Rationality is- defined^ ir: • 
terms of certainty ctnd control; if a goal, is desired, one will be able to 
aphieye it if ,he has' knowleage of and control oyer all ^eLemente nepessary for ' 



goal achievement. Ttie emphasis of traditional management theory on planning ^ . 
and control flows from the perception of. the importaince ^of rationality in this^ 
sense. ^ However, it is obvioiis ,that no orga^llzation, dependent sts it is on 
elem'ents outside its jxirisdiction- f or inputs, approval, and acceptailbe of * , ' 

» _ _ _ . . . . *. . 1 

its ou"tputs can achieve this complete knowledge and control over: all elements 
necessary for' goal achievement. ^ So Thompson conceives ' of "complex organiMitions 
as open systems, hence indeterminate and faced -jwi-th uncertainty j but at the 

same tj.me as subject to criteria of < ratibnality and l^ende needing determi- 

2 r ■ ■ 

ng-teness and certainty, " Control, and certainty ,are most possiliLe with ^ 



regard tx^ the raw. material conversion process (tec^ology^ ^performed by the 
. organizaiionj auid Thompson suggests' that the successful organization will 

, : - - / \ - ** * 

act in the way that will increase and assure this certainty. It will develop 

^mit5 that protect or buffer its tephnology firom external uncertainty,*^ 

and that monitor and deaL-'-wlth*^ the environment.^ • ' ' . 

' Hiompson suggests that the success of 'an organization dependis on how 

well it performs its particular technological function, and on how well it 

understands and controls the elements outside the organizational boundaries ' - . 

upon which it depends for resources, approval, and acceptance of its product. 

Jt is as important to recognize and interact with the environment as it is 

toc5)erate and* improve the jDrganiaation's technology, and the .^s true ture of 

the organization must be established to. facilitate this interaction. 

< ■ ■ ' ..■.,•/' 

' : At approximately the tinie Thonrpspn was writing his book,, Paul Lawrence 

and Lorsch were .conducting research on the relationships between different/ 

. ' * ■ ■ \ , ' _ 

Jd.nds -of environmental ciaaracteristics and different kinds, of 'businesses.. 



These two scholars sought the ^nswer to the question, '•Wha:t kind of organ- 
iz|rtion does it take to deal with vaiious economic and market conditions?" 
By' means of 'Questionnaires and* interviews -with top level managers and exec- 



irtlves, they gathered data on the environment*, technology,' cind organization 
X3f several companies in three^ different industries. Their measurements 
showed that structiire differed according to ''type of industry and accotxiing to 
the effectiveness of the company. Companies facing dynainic. and diverse 

^. i„ 

environments were found to have more differentiated departmeniis with regard 
to goal, time, and interpersonal orientation of the department's manager 

-and with regard to formality of structure,. 'than companies facing more-'stahle 

\ • - i • 

environments. In addition, the more effecCLve comp^Jiies in a particular 

^ ■ ' ' " I - ■ 'x 

^ industry had departmental differentiation more in line with environmental , 

8 I - 

. requirements than less successful companies. , ^ ! 

* This, research provides evidence that formal structiiral chsLracteristics- 

(formal roles and relationr^hips) can "be different in different 'environments. 

Also* in finditig that compaiiies with the hypothesized environmentally based 

\ • . 9 : "^^^ ^ • 

structure performed more effectively, -it indicates that the nature, of these. 

characterist3fcs mi^t be determined by the environment. 
^ CURRENT RESEABCH . ' ^ ^ . , . / 

^ ^ Some research published sinc^ 1973 clearly points^, to environmental 

characteristics as determinaints of an organization's s-bructure., Jeffrey 

Pfeffer published two studies in 19730^^31 the flrst^ ^le considers differences 

• * <. * 

in the make-i:rp and function of hospital boards sis a^ function of the hospital's 

environm^t. The environment is defined in tp^ms of the source of hoispital 

' ^- . r.. ,; - ■ ^ 

funds and the make-irp and influence of the-local community.' Pfeffer 
verified the hypothesis that the primary function of ^ boards of privately 

funded hospitals was fund -raising, - while administration was th6 concern 

-f ■ ' . * ' . ' " 

of hospitals which received the^ major portion of their f xmds from the government. 
'^The size of the boards' was positively related to the proportion of the 
'hospital's fund^'^om private donors', the importanc'eVof fund raising ,'-;and ^ 



Influence in the community as a criterion for selecting board members* 
The iigportance of selecting hoard members for their ^political conne'c^tions 
was positively related to- the reported influence 'of political orgajalzattons 
on hospital decisions,- and the proportion of funds received- from the , govern- 
ment, and negatively to the«Jn:oportion of funds received from insxxzrance payments ♦ 
The evidence stqpports Thompson's .contention that the reason for the existence 
of boundary units * is the need to control- the enviroiilnental sectors irpon which ' ' 
the organization "depends. 

' In a second study"'"^^ Pfeffer, in collaboration with Huseyin Leblebici, 

» " ■ ■ •> . 

\ • * 

demonstrates a relation between competition(the environmental variable) - 

and control structures. They fovind that the coinpetitive environment was 

, » ■ 

positively related to centralization and formalization in 'the companies studied, 
whilef the absence- of cooqpetition combined with internal diversity(freq.ftent 
change in product design, and in th^ production process, and a large number , 

of proiducts) was positively relSated-to decentralization, less formalization^ and 

2 _ " ... 

more d^)artments^ Iheir fai^Lure to find a relation between the environment . 

"/■^'^ - , >■ - . 

and internal structure in all instances (centralization and formalization 



exist in both the competitive amd non-co^etitive envirtfnment in the absence 
of internal diversity) is evidence for the prior importance of internal 
determinants of structure*. How:eve2:, the indicated relationship' between 
competitiveness and central lzatlCm ^ and formalization, irtiether internal 
diversity exists or not,, shows that the environment is very important at . 
times. , • ^: • ! ' . 



D. Hellrlegel and J.tf. Slocum^ '^describe the structicces of several 



ma;]or porparatlons and the enyironmeirts in which these organizations operate,^ 



Variatlbns'in the .external environment along a certainty/uncertainty . scale 
and in .the Internal environment alon^ an integration scale resxiLt in dif- 



ferent structixral characteristics • , Although these authors make no attempt 

t^ define theirHerms precisely *or verify the suggested relations statistically, 

the logic tof their jaresentation and the ohvioiis rectllti'es they describe 

give significant wei^t to iiieir argument for environmentally determined , 

structure* » . ' ^ 

The structure of sheltered workshops (small businesses established ta 

provide wotk and rehabilitation for the physically handicapped) was studied 

12 I ^ " , -> ^ 

by J.R.Kimberly. He hypothesized, that the structure of workshops founded 

before significant social and governmental commitment to the rehabilitation 

r 

of the ph3rsically handicapped would be different from the structure of work- . 
shops funded at the time of environmental support. He states, "Enrpiriqal 
support was found for the hypothesis and this finding 'suggests the -utility / 
of a general theoretical perspective iriiich views organizational structxrre as 

the product of interacting constraints, both internal and external, vhich 

' • . > 13 ' ^ 

are subject to varying degrees of control by organizational members*" x 

Jn thecQlaing about the major cause of current ticrbulence in auad, aboix^-^ 

> • - * 1^ x-^ 

organizations, William R, Rosengren looks to the environment. Ne;. \ 




cultural norms (the .broadening of the conception of. citiz^ens" ri^ts arid \ 
democ^ratization, a collectivized View of organizations as obliged to perform 
fcolnmonweal functions ^ and the awareness .that organizations are composed of 
general resources , which can be; turned ■&> a variety of (gean^ and ends) place 
organization^ in a "nutcracker" facing the withdrawal of resources, inter- ^ - o 
rtrption of activities, and th? withdrawal of "consumer' willingness to accept ,^ 
their products. To the extent that this aii^ysis is^true, Rosengren istatea^ that 
organizations must do' more* than adapt or. adjust to the 'external contingencies 
•of strife and contention; they musi actively engage in coping with the *^ 

• - ■ ■ a/ - . . - " 

environment, v/ j ^ « , / " > 



Paul Hlrsch presents an excellent argufaent for theA.fflportance of being 
.aware of and controlling environmental constraints in his consideration of 
the pharmaceutical and phonograph record* Indus tries. The* pharmaceutic^ 
industry had a substanHaD^ higher anni^l rate of , return on investment ftom- 
1950 to 1965 than the phonograph record industry even though the'indxistries 
are surprisingly similar. For^ instance, both aore process prdduotloji indxis tries 
employing hi^ily mechanized and^ relatively simple batch^^od^iction techno- 
logies, both are dependent on external gatekeepers to inteodAce their ^ 
products to new customers, and •both place a h£gh premftm^n iwiroa^ innovation, 
exist in legal environments predicated ttpon patents, trade^^js, and/or 
cqpyri^ts, were stimulated by important technological inventions since World 
War II, and experienced growth and expansion well above average for -most 
manufacturing industries* • ' ; o \ 

Pharmaceutical companies, were able\to influence significant environmental 
groups so -that these groxips acted in ways, that were favorable . to the pharma-^ 
Cjputicals, while the phonograph record companies were unable to achieve 
^imilir resulte with regard to €heir<^nvironment. Specifically, when new 
technicLues* and significaoit rates of return drew new entrants to each industry, 
existing pharmaceutical companies influenced the U.S. Patent Office and 
State regulation agencies* .to give patent law interpretations aild inact drug 
- substitution- re that were .favorable to existing conipanies and, in 

^£fect, kept barriers>to entry into the industry high* These companies 
v^.alsp infi&pced-i^e American Medical Associa-u:i)n to liberalize advertise- 

^rugs in their journals and to restrict AMA*s regiilatory 



if 



^rugs in their journals and tc 
/lactiyity wi%h reggrd to drugs. These actions by the AMA gave the companies 

, ' '^S > , , ■ ' / 

> r»--^the "opportunity to influence the external agents ttpon iwhom they relied for 
introductio^ of their products (the physicians) sub?-h?jitially and .^easily. 



\ 
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Phonograph record companies were unable to favorable patent laws and p^i^nt 
interpretations and were unable legally to influence their gatekeepers 
(disk jockeys), Altiaou^ the reasons why one industry was able to influence 
external elements substantially and one was not are uncertain, the fact 
remains that the industry that di^ gain significant control over important 
environmental sectors- was substantially more successful than the one that 
did not# 



While the preceding studies offer evidence thkt a contingency model 

«' ' ' ■ 

is app r o priate » other studies raise some serious questions, A groirp headed 
by H, Tosi attempted to demonstrate the validity df the uncertainty m^acsxrring - 

instruments of Lawrence and Lorsch, Ihe results were very disappointing; 

■ . ' J, ■ . , 

the relationship between .uncertainty measured by sthe Lawxjence and Lorsch ■ 

instruments and external ineasures chosen by Tosi for a set of business concerns 

• • ' . . V 

was consistently negative,. Since, as the authors state « "One would expect at- 

least* a positive correlation between internal (the instrument) and external 

16 " ' ' >0-^ 

meastsres of uncertainty^ ; it would seem that Lawrence and Lorsch may not ^ 

' 17 ^ 

have measTjred real environmental uncertainty, 

18 

Downey, Hellrlegel azid Slocum atteiiqpted to replicate a study 1^ 
19 

B,B, Duncan • in which he showed a relationship between perceived environmental 

■ \ \ 

complexity and the uncertainty of a task. They failed* to establish the 

-■ ■ • ■ - ^ J - 

^ escpected relationsjilp and questioned Duncan's measure Of environmental 
complexiiiy, .In addition, they found no significant correlation between 
iiie instruments of Lawrence and Lorsch and D^can, They suggest iJiat 
significant ambiguity exists with regard to * uncertainty concepts in orgknizational 
theory and they state that their findings should JJace researchers on guard 
about the potential pitfalls that may exist' in cimrent ^uncertainty 
conceptualization and application, r ' ^ . ' * 

r . > - X ■ ■ ■ ■ • • ■ 
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Whete the preceedltif authors question uncertainty measures, R.H^.Osbom 
20 

-^and J.G.Hunt^" find no relation be'tween complexity and organizational 
effectiveness axid on this basis suggest that the environment is not a prime 
concern when planning for goal achievement. And In a descriptive study, 



• Stie&Lity^ attributes differing structural characteristics primarily 

to the internal dimensions of l) diversification (the varietj^ of goals and 

of services produced) and 2) interdependency, integration, or overlap among 

diversified operating components, Vhile he acknowledges dj/versity in ihe 

market place as a determiiiant of structicre , his "poin^ seems to be that the 

primary causes of structural diff^ences are internal* • 

22 ' 

In a study published in 1975 ^ Johannes Pennings attempted to* 
•demonstrate a rej|.ation^hip""between peveral measures of environmental uncertainty 

(instability, resource/fulness, demand volatility, competitiveness and 

/ t 

complexity) ajia several measures of low formality of structure ajid decehtral- 
iza-l^on(informcLL communication, parti^ipativeness^ frequency of meetings, 
specialization and power equalization) . Most corrdlatlons were negative / . 
and/or insignificant rather than high and po§ltiW/as expected and he states, 1 

Summarizing, with the exception of compleacity toi resoiHx:eflilness, none 
of the environmentcil variables seemed to be relevant for understanding why ' 
organizations differed structxirally,"^^' Pennings then suggests that his ; ; 
fsiilure to achieve the expected results mi^t have been due .to the fact that^ 
he did not oonsider the effectiveness of the imits studied; i.e., the ijiclxision 
of ineffective units may have reduc^ the magnitude of the correlations. 
A tjwo way analysis of variance to determine .the effects of environment and ^ 
structure and their Interaction effects on several effectiveness indexes 
was performed to check this pdssibility. out. The tests .for interaction between, 
structural and environmental variables were not significant, and effectiveness 
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was explained primarily by structxiral rather than environmental variables. 

He closes by stating, "From'the results obtained one questions the usefulness 

24 • 

of the structural-contingency model." ^ 

\' 

The lack of certain evidence for specific environmental/structural 
relationship:^ pointed to in these studies is emphasized in a revioK article. 



by' Dennis >rdberg ^a/ld James Koch. They note that not only Iz- it uncertain 



!3berg a/Id James Koch.^^ 

that operationcillzed. definitions of environmental characteri sticks have 

■* ■ ■ 

construct validity, but also, aggregate contingency models make improper 
assumptions about the Convergence of existing studies with regard to the 
domains studied. The;- z> :e that a valid overall contingency approach that 
directs application has not yet b^en developed. 

VALIDITY -OF A CONTINGENCY APPROACH TO THE DEVELOPMENT -'OF THE ORGANIZATIO NAL 
STRUCTURE OF AN ACADEMIC LIBRARY - - . V ' 

Despite the cri'ticism of contingency studies, tfc^ validity of the 
contingency approach can not be seriously questioned^ In the first place, 
■ ^the importahCe ' of ' the environment has trail ^onc^ly been stressed by business- 

men^ Knowledge of the opportunities and constraints of the market has been 

' ■ ■ .X 

' key to the success of. most businesses. The desire to understand and control 

.^^£h^ market has led to the increased -.mportance of the marketing function in 

yrbusiness concerns since the arrivial of the permanent buyers markeft shortly f 

• after WoiidWar II. / The successful entrepreneur has been the Individual ^ 

who understood the market and took advantage of the opportunities it offered. 

Second, the logic and common sense of the p^naly^es of theoreticians like 

Thompson carry significant weight. No organization's domain Ismail inclusive, 

inputs' must be obtained from others and outputs must be taken by others. 

To assume that internal efficiency is adequate "for continuing success denfes 

this ^ reality. All. organizations are dependent on individuals and groups' 
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outside their boundarl^es , and. efforts to control or at least understand them 
are important. . . * 

Next, difficulty replicating studies with regard to something as varied 
and complex as the environmental relationships of a jlarge organization , and 

specific problems vrith the instrtnnents x:ised in some of these studies, do not _ c 

^ \ ' ' ' 

remove the fact that over the past fifteen yeairs several sound independent 

. • ■ • . \ ^ ■ ' , • ^ 

studies have shown specific relationship between the environment and 

n 

structural characteristics. Finally, the relevance of the environment for 

the academic library is stressed -by Beverly Lynch in ^ article published in 

26 

College and Research Libraries , ^Ms. Lynch notes the practice of distin- 
guishing library organization and problem-solving according to types of , 
libraries (publlx^ school, etc.). She expresses concern because no sub- 
stantial organized research on the academic library's environment exists, and 
she points out some of the cidvantages of looking at the library as an open 
system. A contingency- approach t^ organizational structiire, an approach that 
says there is more than one way to sixucture -an organization and achieve success 
"and that peculiarities of ^ the time and^place are crucial in the choice of 
structure at" tl^t '-^iiie and place, is v^id. V 

The failure to replicate some of the original contingency stiidies and 
the questions- raised about the measures used in these studies do shov that 
specific environmer^al/stantctural relationships cannot be identified 
certainty. Iha^t is, while the importance of the environment for the success 
of the academic libra^ is certain, there is no evidence which clearly points 
to specific structural adaptations which. every library should make given 
particular environmenta2^ characteristics.. ^ - \ ' 

Given the validity of the contingency^ approach along with the lack of 
certainty with regard to specific environmentally determined structural 



dharacteristlcst this is the question to "be answered^ ^ is a more cparplete 
and ongpizfe understanding of and control over the ^enviromeift inrportant 
, ,^nou^ for the academic literary to- make'" some structtiral changes 4Sor the . 
-purpose of enhancing this understanding .and^cbntxol even though the effect 
^ of ^these changes ia-not certain?" ' A successful* organizatibn facing, .a stable 

environment prohahly shoiiLd make no majcor changes, ^ Academic -libraaries do^ 

• • ■ . ^ ^ ' ' • ■ 

however, seem- to. "be facing a changing and uncerlai^^^ny^ at tnis' 



time. - V • • ' c V- 

Hffi' CURRENT ENVUKWMENT OF AN ACADEHICi LTHIARY 



^. Here environment means the oa:gani)zations ' and groups outside the academic 
-liteary-- upon. *which the library 4?P€nds for ±ziputs a;^d approval, and which 
accept its outputs. Substantial" changes ii^ thte arfTentati on, goals, action... 
patterns, .or outptits of these^ groups. can result in nei^f demands, constraints, 
ajjd opportu33ities for the academic* library. As one unit. in a larger organiza- 
tion, the. imiversity, -the most* important as;^ects of the academic librapTr's 
•environment are the other farmal. and informal groups in the university; 
the university administration, the faculty', the students, and other univer- 
sity support units; ^ Outside the university, the library interfaces directly 

with the ^publishing industry, the library, profession, and other groups 

_ • .\ ■ ' ■ • . * 

involved, in information processing. 

Th^j^rfi^e -of hi'gher education among the nation's priorities, and the 
form its institutions will take in the. near future is far from certain, 
15ie unprecedented fnndi'ng of the sixties has ceased and the university 
faces a substantially increased number of competitors for a decreased pool 
of fuiids in both the public' and private sector. At the same time that 
universities are finding it difficiat to fund traditional programs, social 
concern for relevance and currency presses for new program:?. ^ In addition, ' 
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the educai^onal'proc^^ is being quastioiied. The restrictions of traSi- 
tional practice in tenas of entrance requirements, classroom education , 'and 
terminal' points (degxrees)'* are being c&ijicized« .'Also, arguments for more 
faculty/studen;t contact ^iand\i3depei»ient study are heard, and /some pgogxrams 



^Leading to extermi, de^e^ halve been repac^ted* An extreme, example of 
more recent •thinking with; regard to the educational process but one- of 
' special -interest to librairianis-is the concept that the^college and library 
ougjit Xo be synonymous and the dominant learning mode ou^t to be independent 
study gu4.ded "ty facia ty.^ ^ " - - ^t' ' ^ . 



Eldred R# Smith highlights -the, necessity for an academic library to be 

r 



aware of any change in the priorities and processes of its university c6mmunity« 

In the past university libraries have been judged in \u 
essentially qxaantit^tive terms: the size of collections, 
. staff, and operating budget* Despite fit^equtot '^g^rbal ^ 
recognition that "the library is the heart of the xmiver- ^ 
• sity," it hgis been seen essentially as a repository of 
' " • -printed material, and its functions have been recognized as 

esseniially routine, cus:todial operations cozmected with the ' ^ 
acquisition, storage, and circulation of this material* ^ 
^n the future^ university libraries may well be judged in 
qualitative terms; the degree to which the assembled collections' 
meet academic program needs i the level of sophisticated service 
that is provided to faculty and students, the contribution 
that is made to the educational programs throu^ bibliographic 
instruction, and the efficiency of basic operations*29 : 

-J 

In addition to .uncertainty about^ the future courise of its parent 

^university, the academic library faces competition for the role, of primary 

i • ■ , ' ■ 

processor and deliverer of information to faculty and students* Already, 

special university un^ts exist for handling non-print media (e«g*, filUK 

*and computer data, -bases), and ^eternal organizations can provide essentlcLl 

V ■ • ■ 

information sometimes not available throu^ the libraa^^^*g*. United States 

census data in machine readable form) • ^ \ * 

/ ^ ■ ^ . ' '\ 

External inpu!; organizations cause th^ academic library additional 



•Vi' ' 
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^ unc^rtainTyw4!^IWJ^^ '"becatise of' curreni> econoiaic condition^ , publisii^rs 

no longer 'locfc xipon l%raries- as allies, izxs-titutions'^which are certain 
\,to .take a significant porti.pn of.thei3>i)r6duct. As a resiali, they are • 



^seeking sutstantial contrcJjfe over the li"harary's choice of Inputs as thei^. 
efforts with regard to the recent copyri^t legislation exemplify. At 



.8 \ 



evsame time, the qxiarrtity of "books and journals published" annually. 9hows 
no sign 'Of diminishing, Ihis situation <>an only continue ,to make selection* 
and acquisition decisions more uncertain than in the'past,' ' ^ ^ 

? New .technologies for recording and processing information have 
specials significance fcxr lilararies. Microforms have had little acceptance 
in academic libraries, butlixLs is partially due to the inad^uacies of 
. a 'developing, technology. Improvements in these in'^their delivery 

... ■ ' . * - ■ ' ' - . ■ . \ . 

mechanisms are of special interest to li'brarians. Also, continuing improve- 
ments in the processing and retrieval capabilities of ^coniput&q? are important 
to libraries. ^ 

Substantial and serious cOTmiitment to cooperation is another new 
element in the academic library's environment. Librarians have spoken 
highly of cooperation for years, but it is only recently that these 'words , 
have . been formalized throu^ the - establishment of networks and consortia 
throu^out the country. E.J.Josey speculates that by the year 2000 all * 
academic libraries will be members of at least one library network that 
will provide, them with access to a national network, « 

K-'nally, the gcf^emment ^^hrou^ the National Commission on Libraries . 
ai^* Information Science will play a signifib^t role in the future of^each\ 
academic library. The controversy reported, in the professional literature 
over the. various statements and plans of this group is^an indication that 
the course pf the Commission is anything but certain. .. . 



The iabove is "bg- no meanpT a cburplete listing" of all significant- factors 
in the enviroma^n^^jof an academic^ lllkrary, 'It is, however,' s-ufficient to 
indicate that a sutetantial amoimt of mcertainty exists. _ , v ; 

THE CORBEN^'siRTroTnEtB OF Atf AGADEMIQ Ui^ARY . ^^^^ ' - 

• Before- considering changes in '-^le structure of an. academic lihrary, 
a l3rl,ef outline of -Hie currenf structure is app rop ri ate. Structxnre as the ", 
set of formal^ relations between groups of li"hrary employees, the set of • / 
formal, roles filled the individuial ensployees, and the miles and procedures 
'/^^ch direct the activities of these individuals. . Almost every academic library' 
is divided into two divisions, oiSe (technical services)'* grouping all employees 

^: * - - . ■ f ' - - • . . / • 

. who are concerned primarily iifith the^ acquisition and processing of books and' 
other information sources^ ai^ the ^ther (public services) groiiping all employees 
who deliver books and information to the public. Departments exist within 
each division and these too are defined by the f miction, performed (the ^ 
collections development department selects the books, the acqiiisitions depart- * 
ment buys them, the cataloging department catalog:s them, e^«)# Authc^ty 
is ultimately held by the library director and it is passed >down through the 
division and department heads in the classic hierarchical manner. A1 thougji 
exceptions can be found, each employee generally does one kind of a job 
(specialization) and follows specific formal procedures in doing it (stand- 
ardization) . Thus the ciirrent structure of ao^ academic library does resemble 
the bureauci^tic model. Rules, roles, and relationships are clearly specified^ 

authority delegated, ani control maintained throu^ the hietaarchy,^ 

. • ' - . " '* . 

EBCCMMENDED STRDCTORAL CHANGES . 

In summary, consideration of the environment when establishing an 

organization's structinre is important; the academic library today fatees 

an uncertain environment with a structiice that seems more suited for an 



/* interface with a stable, certain environmenti Changes in the curaent structure 



of an academic lihraxjv are needed to better survey arid control -the^ envirdn- 



ment» It is in"the att^ipt to suggest sjiecific changes in the current s^jruc- ^ 

. '-^ . ■ >r\ ' \ ; \. " . • - ■ . , ^ 

ture of an academic libraxy that the"absence-in the current literature of 

' general agreement id/th regapd to structural characteristics appfopria-le 

/i^d^rNiifferent'envir omental s^tes causes the most difficulty. Iniihe 

; frf / ^ ■ ■ . ■• ' . . ^ 

/ y absence of this agreement I must rely, on the- theorizing and as -y^t unrep- 



licated research that does existv * ^ 

These studies suggest that ailujkiertain environment is most^ appropriately 

^ respoiaded to by a structure wiiii a Minimum number of arules and refeilations, ' 

- ^ L ■ . \ ' '31 

- and with decisi op making located near^^the organization's boundaries.^ 

A - • ^ ^ ' " ^ ' \ - . , ' * ' . * \ 

.^Lawrencje and Lorsch found lower I'ormar] i\ty of structure-^ exist in departments 



/ 



>. facing a more uncertain enviroment, andXsta^ "Hie morfe--^certain and pre- 

• " ■/ > . ' \ ' ■ . . ■' .. 

dictable the task, the more appropriate it is to be specific in job des crip-. 

" 32 

tior^ and'irules^ Ihe reverse, of course > is true." In their t study of'' 

' ' ■ ' 33 ' 

. - the effect of competition, '^"^ Pfeffer and Leblebici found change and hetero- 

geneity within the organization associated with decentralization and less 

formalization. In cotisidering the appropriate structure of boundary, units, 

Thompson states .that divisions and departments established to deal with a 

. dynamic yet homogeneous environment will be dfecentralized with regard to 
d^ision making. ■ So, few rules and regulations in^imits dealing with the 
environment alo'ng with the authority to make significant decisions at the 

- unit X^vel are appropriate structural elements in the face of environmental 
uncer1:ainty. . ' 

Where should these elements be f ooond in an academic -library? Not in 
tthe x^ataloging department for i:t does not relate directly idth the environ- 

B^ent.': ,Not in serials, acquisitions, circulation or reference departments 

' * "» . , 
*. - • 
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far Beverly Ljnach"^-^ has demons tra'^ed 'tha^ the tasls' preformed in these depart?-.* • 
ments- aire essentially roiitin6/ and a btcreaucratic structtire is best for the * 
effec-^ire perfarmance of^outine tasks ast Lawrence and Lorsch acknowledge."^ 
In suggesting the structiire .of these units remain the same, that rules^ stud 

■ ^^regulations' remain iurportanit for .these .departments and, that'* the libra r y director 

' / ' ' ■ " • ' . ■' ^- •/ 

and division heads/continue to makisf major decisions relating to' tfie work of 

' / ■ ^. • \. . ^ a: ' :/ ' / : ■ ' ' 

these^ .departments,! am choosing ^ficiency in operati<^?over environmental V 

surveillance because of the known value of the hiireaucra^c structure in ^ 

these ^epaxianents and the unproven value of environmentally determined struc-* ^ - 

• ■ ■ • . - ■ • ■ ■ 

, tural ?uiaptations. ^ * , . ^ ^ ^ . 

^ \ ■ The selectionis or collection development department is a "boundary unit • 

interfacing with, publishers, fax:talty, students, and o^ther jlhfaries -rtith 

regard to coordinated acquisitionis aajd" shared* resources.* IJie selection < * 

' ^* ' . ^ ^ ' -■ . , . ^- , \ . / ^ ' ,." " • ^ 

function IS more varied than most other library jobs, encompassing the respon- 
/ ■ . ' ... • . ^ • 

^ si Dili ty for keeping aware of the. current state df the collectipn, trends in 

publishing, and faculty anci student needs as well- as selecting' specific - 

r • ^ ■ . - ■ - - , . ■ 

Jbooks for purchase. For these reasons it seems the most likely location 

/for staructural chajracteristics that enhance environmental surveillance rather » 

than internal efficiency Ther general library bureaucratic pattern, then, ■ 

should not be extended to the collection development diepartment. The job 

descriptions for* individuals in this department should be general, and 

rules handed down from, above few« In addition, this unit should be given 

authority to make decisions regarding ordering matters without review 

(i.e., no one should have veto power over suggested acq^uisitions)'. And 

serious consideration should be given to raising the d^artment to the 

division level so that its members have as much power as possible in their. 

ciealings with individuals in the environment, and so that information 



gathered ftom' the envirqnmeni willjriiave a 'dir^t- channel to the c^ter of 

• "'••»' ^ ' ■ ■ * 

f the organization. " ' . * , • ' ' -J > . 

Thifi Teooimer^j:2i0Tt does not seem s-ufficient inPthe 1,1 gjit .of the 
several environmental" f axitora mfentioned :e^lifer thai .are tmcertadji and may 
present the acad^iic lihrary^ With significant constrai^^J^^ or qprportwri-ties. 



^axjtors, JIhe Academic 
a houndary unit spefeif- 



Tile hook selectors cam iSot remain aware ^ of all thes- 
lihrary staff -Is too small to allow the formation of 
•ically for the surveillance of en^ronmental areas, hut the lihrary has a 
special advantage in the ^number of professionals on its staff, . Their ^ 

hroad interests in lihrarianship/ education, and oft4n a subject field 

. * ■ ^ ■ - *i <<? 
automa^ ;,cally put them in contacrj; with many environmental sec^iors, and ^the 

- ' ' * , * ■ , ^ - . _ ■ 

numh^i^of professionals in an academic lihraiy almost assures contaict in/ 



;all significant areas. In fact., it is pro^tehly^-Uirou^^the jirofessional 
lihrarians that the academic library has kept as aware of its environment . 
3S it has. This informal role needs formaliaation to encourage it, and to 
provide adequate channels for information flow to 'the; heart of the organization 
where policy and decisions are made. 

The professional staff of the lib^^ry should serve as the source 
for a new organizational group of five tp six members. The purpose of, 
this grox3p would be to assist in general planning and policy making at *^ 
the hi^est level, therely providing the organization the opportunity to use 
the group's knowidege of and feel for the environment at the point where 
significant organization directing decisions are made. It is essential that 
the groxrp be formally constituted and ^gi^^^5\the statu3 of an operating 
department^ so that the members have adequate /power and recognjLtion. It is 
essential- that the groirp participate in planning and- policy ^making rather 
than function in merely ah advisory capacity. .1 am suggesting that overall 



-plaimiiig^and policy making be performed lay a grotrp which is made irp of the 
traditional key hierarchical figures and, a set ofl individuals drawn from 

i^tie professional' staff. .Hiere is precedent^^^r-;?^ involvement of staff 

• ■ " 

professionals 'in . organization policy making^' Teachfers are involved, in the 

'•^'^ ' ' ■' ■ ' * ^ ' ■ ' 

policy maMng of <^ their* school^ and s'taff doctors are involved in t>i^)gpital 

^ policy making, ^ " . > - • - 

SCMHARY - ; 

Although evidence for specific environmentally determined structural 

' ' \ ■ - ' \ ' . ■ ' . ' / 

jsharacteristics is xmcertain^ a "contingency approach to the development -ot 

the structure of an organization- is clearly called -for. An organization's 

structure, the permanent relations amc^g its employees and the roles they 

fill, must he formed with in-Eernal efficiency and environmental surveillan^ 

in mind, Ihe academic library today faces an fenvironment that is' q^ualita- 

tiyely different from the environment it 'faced ten. to fifteen years ago* , 

and that" environment is uncertain, Hi^ litsrary must take this into ^coun* 

and stnicture itself in such a way . that it will be aware of and continue to 

be aware of significant environmental changes. Since research gives no 

certainty with regard to the JEcind of structural changes that isore necessary, . ' 

^ -el 

nb substantial changes can be justified. However, it is reasonable to attempt 
to. see that the department that aljready has boundary and environmental 
surveillance characteristics, the collection development department, 
be provided with the kind of structure that seems appropriate in an uncertain 
environment, and that the formal structure recognize and use the profeissional 
environmental awareness that already exists the organization. 
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